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~ INTRODUCTION 


THoucH the Bible House Library has never 
attempted to make any great collection of Scrip- 
ture manuscripts, there are several such specimens 
among its treasures. Four of these are of consider- 
able importance. The first is a papyrus manu- 
script written probably in the later years of the 
fourth century. It contains most of the Gospel of 
St. John in Coptic. The second is a Greek palimp- 
sest manuscript which has been assigned at latest to 
the eighth century and may even have been written 
in the sixth century. In the earlier writing on this 
palimpsest is to be found a large part of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. ‘The other two are New Testament manu- 
scripts in Syriac. The earlier is ascribed to a 
period about A.D. 1000. The later contains a state- 
ment that it was actually completed in a year 
corresponding with our A.D.1216. I have gathered 
together here for record information concerning 


each of these manuscripts. 
R. KILGOUR. 


Tue Biste House, Lonpon, 
January 1928. 
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Four Ancient Manuscripts 


I 


ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL IN COPTIC 
PAPYRUS Q 


THIs is by tar the most precious possession of the 
Library, for it is the earliest Coptic manuscript of 
St. John’s Gospel, and, most probably, the oldest 
manuscript of St. John’s Gospel in any library in 
Great Britain open to the public. The story of its 
discovery was described in The Times of December 
27, 1923, by the present writer. In The Bible in 
the World for January 1924 Sir Flinders Petrie gave 
a short account of this papyrus and its value. Since 
then this Coptic Gospel has been published in 
facsimile by the British School of Archzology in 
Egypt under the editorship of Sir Herbert Thomp- 
son, with full details of its paleography, date and 
text. The book, which was published in 1924, 
contains a photographic reproduction of each of the 
eighty-six papyrus pages, concluding with a trans- 
lation into English of the Coptic text. Most of the 
‘ A 15 / 
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information here collected is taken from that 
volume. 


The Discovery. 

The British School of Archeology in Egypt has 
been for many years carrying on valuable explora- 
tion work in that land. Its Honorary Director, Sir 
Flinders Petrie, and his able colleagues (of whom the 
principal is his wife) have spent days and nights 
digging among the mounds along the Nile, and have 
recorded in some forty volumes the results of their 
investigations. In March 1923 Mr. Guy Brunton 
and Mr. Starkey were working at a spot called 
Qau-el-Kebir, or Antzopolis, on a headland east of 
the Nile some twenty-seven miles south of Asyut 
and about a hundred miles north of Thebes and 
Luxor. Near the village of Hamamieh, close to a 
large ravine, they were digging in a spur of the cliff 
which had evidently been used asa cemetery. From 
the specimens of vases, amulets, scarabs and ivories 
which they unearthed, they recognised that the 
little hill had a history long before the Christian 
era. ‘They found specimens of work of what they 
describe as “‘ Predynastic, early Dynastic” and 
Roman times, as well as proofs that the spot had 
been a Christian burial-place. While Mr. Brunton 
was digging some eighteen inches beneath the 
surface and close to some Roman graves and Coptic 
tombstones, he came across a rough earthenware 
jar, made of red Nile clay pottery. It had been 
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painted in pale buff, with a decoration of bands and 
spots in black. Sometimes such decorations enable 
the expert to determine approximately the date of 

the pottery. In this case the markings were not 
" sufficiently clear for this purpose. The jar had 
already been broken. The archeologists next 
interested themselves in its contents. Besides the 
dust, the jar was found to contain a small bundle 
rolled up in a linen rag and tied with thread. Inside 
the linen was a package of papyrus leaves. This 
papyrus, fragile, partly worn away, with its linen 
wrapping just as it was discovered, was sent to 
London and there carefully opened by Sir Flinders 
Petrie himself. He found a number of tall narrow 
leaves stitched together and doubled twice over. 
After a fortnight’s careful treatment he was able to 
separate the brittle pages and also to save much of 
the linen bag. It now rests in the same case as the 
manuscript it helped to preserve. 

Meantime his colleagues in Egypt had continued 
their explorations round Qau-el-Kebir, and by 
December 1923 had discovered traces of crude 
brick walls in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
find, together with part of a carved limestone capital 
of Byzantine style. It was evident, therefore, that 
an early church had once stood on that spot. This 
was further proved by the discovery among the 
rubbish of a small bronze censer with chains, which 
is now also in the keeping of the Bible House. 

All was ready now for an examination of the 

17 B 
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words on the papyrus. Sir Flinders Petrie has told 
me of his joy when he deciphered the name “‘ Nico- 
demus ” and some words of Scripture on one of the 
pages. He confessed that at first he feared he had 
lighted upon only “ one more of these old Coptic 
sermons.” But soon he discovered that he had 
before him leaf after leaf, written on both sides, 
forty-three leaves, or eighty-six pages in all, of 
Scripture writing, and that these contained almost 
the whole of a Coptic version of the Gospel of 
St. John. Thereafter each leaf was mounted care- 
fully between two sheets of glass,so that it could be 
fully examined without any risk of destruction. As 
the manuscript was discovered at Qau, Sir Flinders 
Petrie and Sir Herbert Thompson decided it should 
be known as Papyrus Q. 


How the Bible House obtained it. 

The leaves thus open to inspection were included 
in an exhibition which the British School of Arche- 
ology in Egypt held at University College, London. 
A member of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
Committee saw them there and suggested to the 
librarian that they might be secured for the Bible 
House Library. Several interviews followed, with 
the result that Sir Flinders Petrie admitted that 
he would much like our Library to possess this 
treasure, and kindly arranged that, in return for a 
contribution to the funds of the Archeological 
School, the papyrus should be handed over. A few 

18 
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friends of the Bible Society immediately made this 
possible, and the precious possession was given into 
our care. And so, as Sir Flinders writes, ‘“‘ The 
manuscript is now immediately accessible to any 
scholar in the well-lighted Library of the Society in 
Queen Victoria Street, London, where it is stored 
with other important manuscripts in a fireproof safe. 
The conditions and surroundings thus secured seem 
to be specially suitable for such a manuscript.” 


Condition of the Manuscript. 

The manuscript contains forty-three papyrus 
leaves, most of them in good condition, though some 
have been injured by age and a few now consist 
only of fragments. Each leaf is made up as usual 
of two layers of papyrus fibre gummed at right 
angles to each other. The colour is now dark 
brown. Sir Herbert Thompson notes that the book 
must have been “made by taking twenty-five 
square sheets of papyrus about ten inches each way 
and laying them one above the other, each with its 
horizontal fibres upwards, and then folding the 
whole mass in half, so as to form a volume of a 
single gathering or quire.” Some of the stitching 
which originally held the book together still remains. 

The largest leaf now measures 25 X 12°5 cm. 
The text is written on both sides in a single column. 
The number of lines on a page is ordinarily 34 or 
35. The number of letters to a line varies con- 
siderably. The lowest number I have noted is 16, 
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and the highest is 23. Seven of thecomplete pages 
have only 33 lines each, and on six pages there are 
as many as 37 lines. The fragments of pages num- 
bered 93 and 94 show parts of only 17 lines. Each 
page is numbered in Coptic letters. ‘The first page 
preserved is numbered 7, and begins with St. John 
ii. 12. The last is numbered 96, and ends at St. 
John xx. 27. The first leaves, at least three, con- 
taining six pages, have been lost, and probably there 
were at least other three pages more at the end. 
Two leaves are missing. ‘These contain pp. 11, 12, 
and pp. 33, 34. One of the end leaves was found 
in the middle of the volume ; probably it had been 
inserted there for safety after it had become de- 
tached from its proper place. Otherwise the leaves 
were discovered lying all in their original order. 
The height of the manuscript and its general 
condition suggest it may have been a church copy. 


The Calligraphy. 

The manuscript is written throughout by one 
hand, and that ascholarly hand. Even the correc- 
tions are all made by this same scribe. Sir Herbert 
Thompson calls it “ the hand of a very practised 
writer, a professional copyist of literary work.”” The 
clear margins, the regular spacing of the lines and 
of the letters, show that the scribe was careful, 
though, like every scribe, he was not infallible. Sir 
Herbert Thompson gives a list of errors and 
omissions, some of which, but not all, may be due 
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to the archetype from which our manuscript must 
have been copied. There is a delightful human 
touch on some leaves, where evidently the writer 
got tired or where he hurried; his writing then 
became more cramped and sloped down towards 
the end of the lines and of the pages. 

Coptic writing uses the Greek alphabet with the 
addition of half a dozen extra letters to represent 
sounds which could not be properly expressed by 
the signs in Greek. Five of these are modifications 
of Egyptian demotic letters, and the sixth repre- 
sents a breathing. The fact that the majority of 
the letters are Greek facilitates a close comparison 
with other manuscripts written in that language; 
and experts like Sir Frederic Kenyon and Sir 
Flinders Petrie, who have made this comparison, 
claim that there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the script on these papyrus leaves and the 
handwriting on the vellum pages of the Codex 
Vaticanus, Cod. B., the famous Greek Bible now 
in the Vatican Library at Rome. 

It is of interest to note that the Roman scholars 
who edited Cod. B. in the nineteenth century all 
suggested Egypt as the place of its origin. Sir F. 
Kenyon says its contents tend to support that 
belief. He refers to the fact that the numeration of 
the sections of the Pauline Epistles in Cod. B. shows 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was placed between 
Galatians and Ephesians, ‘‘ an arrangement which 
elsewhere occurs only in the Sahidic version current 
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in Upper Egypt,” and thinks a connection with 
Egypt is also indicated by letters of a distinctive 
Coptic character in the titles to some of the books.? 
When, therefore, he compares the script in the two 
manuscripts, Cod. B. and Papyrus Q, he is dealing 
with two specimens of handwriting which have 
already points of similarity. It is true that the one 
is written on fibrous papyrus and the other on “ thin 
and delicate vellum leaves said to have been made of 
the skins of antelopes.”»2 Allowance has therefore 
to be made for this difference of material, result- 
ing sometimes in slight variations in the forms of 
certain letters. Making that allowance, Sir Herbert 
Thompson points out that there is not in Papyrus Q 
“the same perfect regularity of letter form that we 
find in B.,” and he notes the principal points of 
such differences. But he concludes by quoting as 
follows from a letter of Sir F. Kenyon, referring to 
our papyrus: “The manuscript to which the 
writing is most akin is the Codex Vaticanus. There 
is the same simplicity, the same rounded forms, the 
same slight irregularities in length of lines and a 
very similar general appearance.” 


The Date. 


From what we have just said it will be evident 
that the date to be assigned to our papyrus manu- 


* Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
pp. 66 et seq. 

* Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, 4th ed., vol. i, p. 106. 
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script will have relation to that assigned to Codex B. 
Now Codex B. is “ generally held to be both the 
oldest and the most valuable of all the MSS. of 
the Greek Bible. . . . With regard to the date of the 
Vatican MS., there has been substantial agreement 
among palzographers since Hug originally assigned 
it to the fourth century.”’! Whether it was written 
towards the end of that century, as Fabiani thinks,? 
or earlier cannot now be determined. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon inclines to the earlier date. In his letter to 
Sir Herbert Thompson on the subject of our Coptic 
manuscript of St. John, from which we have 
already quoted, he says: ‘‘ Taking, therefore, the 
second quarter of the fourth century as the probable 
date of the Vaticanus, I should be inclined to 
assign the St. John to the third quarter, though 
you know well that dogmatism is entirely out of 
place in these matters, and that a precise assign- 
ment of dates is not possible in dealing with manu- 
scripts of this class and period. The hand is, 
however, so like the normal Greek hands (which is 
not the case with most Coptic MSS.), and is so 
evidently the work of a trained scribe, that one may 
feel more confidence in assigning a date to it than is 
often possible with Coptic scripts.” 3 Other experts 


t Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, pp. 63-5. 

2 Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, vol. i, p. 118. 

3 The Gospel of St. fohn according to the Earliest Coptic 
Manuscript, p. xiii. 
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who have examined it all tend to confirm this con- 
clusion. Assuming such a date to be probable, we 
have now in the Bible House Library not only the 
earliest manuscript of St. John’s Gospel in Coptic, 
but also one of the oldest manuscripts containing 
anything approaching a complete Gospel in any 
tongue. As the Codex Alexandrinus, Cod. A. in 
the British Museum Library, is generally assigned to 
the fifth century, our papyrus is the earliest manu- 
script of a Gospel to be found in any public library 
in Great Britain. 

Not far from the spot where the jar containing 
this papyrus was unearthed, the same archeologists ° 
came across, among the remains of Roman graves, 
what they describe as “‘ a batch of fifty solidi of the 
reign Constantius II"ice., c. A.D.360%.* Now this 
is important, for it practically marks the time 
during which that part of the Qau-el-Kebir hillside 
has been left undisturbed. It cannot have been 
earlier than the date of the solidi, though some time 
must have elapsed after they were coined ere they 
were hidden away. We may, however, conclude 
that some thirteen centuries have passed since this 
manuscript was placed in the position in which it 
was brought to light in 1923. Even an earlier date 
must be assigned to the time when some Egyptian 
woman, most probably a Christian, wove the linen 
bag which afterwards became the receptacle for the 
book. Though it is impossible to ascertain either 
when and how the papyrus was hidden, or when 
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and how it was written, yet we do know that for 
thirteen hundred years at least it has been pre- 
served in the dry Egyptian sand at Qau-el-Kebir. 
Was this Gospel buried, as copies of the Egyptian 
“ Book of the Dead ”’ were often buried, in a grave 
to accompany the departed soul into the next 
world? Was it hidden during some period of 
persecution ? Was it placed in the sand to keep it 
safe from some desert marauders or bandits? Did 
some weaker Christian community, when threatened 
by enemies, send it to the larger church at Qau? 
Was it hidden away shortly after the scribe finished 
it? (Its well-worn appearance casts doubt upon 
such a theory.) How long had it lain before the 
Roman coins were, unwittingly, placed close to this 
greater treasure? Answers to all such questions 
we can never hope to obtain. What concerns us of 
to-day is to know that at last the venerable manu- 
script has been discovered, and that we can tell of 
this early Gospel manuscript what we can tell of 
hardly any other, the history of its location for 


' nearly the whole of its life. 


Copts and Coptic. 

The name Copt has been applied to native 
Christian Egyptians from the Christian era. The 
word is derived _ from a corruption of the Greek 
word for Egypt. ~ Even at the present day the Copts 
are racially the purest “representatives of the old 
Egyptians. The Coptic language comes from the 
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Egyptian stock with a considerable admixture of 
Greek. It survives only in ecclesiastical use. 
Present-day Copts employ Arabic as their ordinary 
speech. 

But though the Coptic language did not differ 
much from the later form of the Egyptian tongue, 
Coptic writing was wholly distinct. The ancient 
Egyptians had two forms of script, as even Herod- 
otus takes care to note. There were the sacred 
hieroglyphics, well known to us from the symbols 
inscribed on the coffins and clothing of mummies 
and on treasures like those found in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, was no doubt acquainted with their 
hieroglyphics. As early as the seventh century B.c. 
these sacred signs had been modified and a demotic 
or common cursive character had been adapted from 
the priestly or hieratic script. This demotic script 
was evidently used as late as the second century A.D. 
Although we cannot prove that the present Coptic 
alphabet was due to the evangelisation of Egypt, it 
is significant that Coptic came into use about the 
same period. It is remarkable also that among a 
people with what Gibbon calls “the stubborn 
temper of the Egyptians’: the demotic writing, 
which retained some characters definitely associated 
with the Egyptian deities, should have made way for 
the present Coptic script just when Christianity was 
being introduced into the country. 

* Decline and Fall, chap. xlvii, § 5. 
26 
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There is ample evidence that in Upper Egypt 
Coptic remained for centuries the principal, if not 
the only, tongue of the Christian Church, though the 
~ Greek language must have been familiar in the cities 
of the Nile Delta. Bishop Lightfoot quotes many 
testimonies in proof of this.1 He gives the names 
of many Coptic bishops and other Church digni- 
taries present at the ‘‘ Robber Synod ” of Ephesus 
(449) and at the Council of Chalcedon (451), who 
required interpreters because they could not speak 
in Greek. We may take it that Coptic was the 
language used by the Coptic Christian Church in 
Upper Egypt from its very infancy. Its liturgical 
services are still conducted in the same tongue. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that for such a 
people the Gospel was translated at a very early date 
into their own vernacular. 


The Coptic Church. 

We shall better appreciate the value of our 
papyrus if we recall the beginnings of Christianity 
in that part of the world. According to the tradi- 
tion of the Copts, St. Mark was their first evan- 
gelist, but of this there is no other evidence. We 
know, however, that Egypt was by no means un- 
acquainted with the Jewish religion and the Old 
Testament. Jewish colonies existed not merely in 


t See Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament, 4th ed., vol. ii, pp. 91 et seg., to which I am indebted 
for much in these paragraphs. 
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Alexandria and other cities of the Delta, but recent 
exploration in the Fayum has revealed the existence 
there of a Jewish Synagogue carrying on their 
worship after the manner of their fathers centuries 
before the Christian era. The earliest written 
version of any portion of Scripture, the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek, was 
prepared for Jews in Alexandria and northern 
Egypt during the third century B.c. Probably it 
was from this Septuagint version that “a man 
of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority under 
Candace,’”’ Queen of Ethiopia, the region south of 
Egypt, was reading when the Deacon Philip met 
him, as recorded in the Acts. Greek, the common 
language of commerce throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean, without doubt permeated into Upper 
Egypt and even farther south. The Gospel 
message, therefore, when it did reach Egypt, did 
not come in an entirely strange speech. Gibbon 
traces to this commerce, and the proximity of 
Egypt to Palestine, the easiness of the entrance of 
the new faith. According to him, members of the 
Therapeute or Essenes round Lake Mareotis, “‘a 
Jewish sect which had abated much of its reverence 
for Mosaic ceremonies,” were the first to embrace 
the new faith. The Emperor Hadrian found a 
church at Alexandria, but the progress of Christ- 
ianity was for long confined to “a single city which 
was itself a foreign colony.” Gibbon proceeds to 
remark that “the body of the natives, a people 
28 
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distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of temper, 
entertained the new doctrine with coldness and 
reluctance.” Only after “‘ Christianity ascended the 
‘throne . . . the cities of Egypt were filled with 
bishops and the deserts of Thebais swarmed with 
hermits.” 3 
Quite early in the third century the country cer- 
tainly contained many Christian communities. The 
names of many Christians and of the churches from 
which they came are recorded in connection with 
the great persecutions under Decius (249-297) and 
Diocletian at the close of the same century. - Many 
martyrs suffered round about Thebes. By the 
middle of the third century martyrs “ swarmed in 
Upper and Lower Egypt.”’ Palladius reckons that 
in the early days of the fourth century one Taben- 
nitic monastery had 7,000 brethren under Saint 
Pachomius (b. 285). F. C. Burkitt remarks that 
such a community could not be long without the 
Scriptures in the vernacular. Dr, Scrivener quotes 
a statement of Jerome that “close upon 50,000 
monks would assemble at the chief monastery of 
the order to celebrate the anniversary of the Lord’s 
Passion.” By the end of that century, from 
Alexandria by the sea, through the whole valley of 
the Nile, certainly as far as the Fayum, there were 
flourishing Christian churches. The principal lan- 
guage used by Christians in the Delta was Greek. 
t Decline and Fall, chap. xv, § 5. 
2 Encyclopedia Biblica, art. “‘ Text and Versions,” p. 5007. 
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Thesystems of theology which have gained thename 
of Alexandrian were originally spoken and written 
in Greek. Origen (c. 185-254), “‘an Egyptian by 
race,’ which, as Dean Inge remarks,! “ probably 
does not mean a Copt,” lectured and wrote his 
many dogmatic and textual studies in this language. 
But farther south the converts retained their native 
speech, and in many cases knew no other. Pro- 
fessor Burkitt thinks the earliest version in Egyptian 
cannot be later than the first quarter of the fourth 
century.2 Of course, this does not mean that even 
a complete New Testament existed by that date. 
All we can claim is that about this period there 
were the beginnings of the versions now classed as 
Coptic. Nor were these all in one standard form 
of the language.3 Five or six separate Coptic 
dialects have been distinguished by scholars. Each _ 
district had its own form of provincial speech, and, 
as most of the Christians belonged to the peasant 
class, it is not surprising to find these dialectical 
variations in the different Scripture versions. 


The Dialect used in this Translation. 


The principal Coptic dialects in which versions 
of Scripture have been made are (1) Sahidic, or 
Thebaic, the language of southern or Upper Egypt ; 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art. “ Alexandrian 
Theology,” vol. i, p. 315. 

2 Op. cit., p. 5007. 

3 Forbes Robinson, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. 
“ Egyptian Versions,” vol. i, p. 668. 
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(2) Fayumic, middle Egyptian or Bashmuric, the 
dialect round Memphis and in the Fayum; and 
_(3) Bohairic, or Memphitic, or sometimes simply 
~ Coptic, the tongue spoken round Alexandria, which 
has survived as the ecclesiastical language of the 
Coptic Church. As Professor Burkitt shows, the 
earliest translations would be made in Upper 
Egypt, where the Greek or foreign element was 
weakest and where Coptic maintained itself as a 
living language longer than in the Delta. They 
would therefore be written in the Sahidic form of 
speech.t But even in this Sahidic dialect several 
sub-dialects have been traced. One has been 
named Achmimic, after the town Achmim. A very 
ancient MS. of the Catholic Epistles exists in this 
Achmimic dialect. Again, even in this Achmimic 
form of Sahidic modern scholars have detected 
various dialectical forms. To one of them, in 
which a Coptic version of the ‘‘ Acta Pauli’”’ has 
been discovered, is given the name Sub Achmimic. 
Now, Sir Herbert Thompson, after very careful 
examination of our manuscript, has come to the 
conclusion first that the version it represents is 
generally that known as Sahidic. But he notes 
grammatical and orthographical illustrations to 
prove that the actual dialect given in this translation 
corresponds closely to that of the “ Acta Pauli,” 
and is therefore to be properly described as Sub 
Achmimic. Now Achmim is a town south of Qau- 
t Op. cit., p. 5008. 
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el-Kebir, where our papyrus was discovered. How 
far geographically the terms Achmimic or Sub 
Achmimic are intended to describe, it is difficult 
now to say. But Thebes, Achmim, Qau all lie 
within a reasonably circumscribed area. And, 
speaking generally, the Qau Papyrus is in the speech 
of that region. That the form of language used in 
this translation is thus practically the local dialect of 
the very part of the country where the book was 
found is significant, for it gives strong reasons for 
believing that the manuscript has not been carried 
by some early traveller to the place where it was 
discovered. It represents the native dialect of the 
locality. 


The Text. 

A full list of the peculiar readings, scribal errors, 
variants and omissions in this manuscript is given 
by Sir Herbert Thompson. Among these he notes 
several readings once thought “‘ peculiar’ which 
more recently discovered manuscripts have sup- 
ported. For example, John ix. 38, 39a! is omitted 
here just as the same passage is left out in the first 
hand of the Sinaitic manuscript, and in the Wash- 
ington manuscript, of the Gospels in Greek, Cod. 
W., of the fifth century, as well as in the Verona 
manuscript of the Gospels in the Old Latin version 
assigned to the fifth or the sixth century, and also 


t “ And he said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him. 
And Jesus said . . .” 
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in a later Old Latin manuscript now at Breslau. 
He calls attention to the problem raised by this 
omission in these two important Greek MSS. as 
well as in MSS. of two different versions, Old 
‘Latin and Coptic, all the four being of the same 
early period. 

Most of the omissions agree with the oldest 
Greek Uncial MSS. Thus the Pericope de adultera 
(vii. 53-viii. 11) is left out, and so are the verses 
about the stirring of the Pool of Bethesda (v. 4). 
Many minor omissions are due to the similarity in 
the endings of words or lines; in some of these 
cases the writer of the exemplar which our scribe 
copied may have been to blame, 


Textual Value. 


The scholars who have examined our manuscript 
have come to the conclusion that it contains very 
much the same text as that of the later manuscripts 
of the Sahidic version. But Sir Herbert Thompson 
goes farther and claims that it proves the truth of 
Professor Burkitt’s contention that there were not 
originally two versions, one Sahidic and the other 
Achmimic, as was once maintained, but that these 
were not independent, indeed were one and the 
same version. He is now prepared to affirm that 
the Achmimic represents the earlier form. He 
gives an interesting collation of the readings of the 
text of our papyrus with those of better-known 
manuscripts of the Sahidic version. Thereafter he 
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collates it with the Greek text as given in the New 
Testament edited by Westcott and Hort, and 
declares that this Coptic manuscript, now in the 
Bible House Library, is so close a rendering of the 
Greek that the original can be recovered with 
considerable certainty from it. And the Greek is 
practically that underlying our English Authorised 
Version rather than that underlying our Revised 
Version. ‘This gives a very important indication of 
the Greek text, which had come to be generally 
accepted by the Coptic Church of Upper Egypt in 
the latter part of the fourth century. 

From the list compiled by Sir Herbert Thompson 
of the differences between the Coptic text in our 
papyrus and the Greek text underlying our English 
Revised Version, I have gathered the following 
illustrations : 

First of all there are certain omissions and varia- 
tions which this Coptic MS. has in common with 
many of the older Greek MSS. We have already 
noted v. 3b, 43; vii. 53-vili. 11. There are also 
v. 44, “the one only” instead of ‘ God only ”’; 
vil. 39, “ spirit,” not “ Holy Spirit.” Many of the 
omissions are no doubt due to the error of the. 
scribe and do not reproduce omissions in the manu- 
script from which he copied or translated, €.g. Vi. 37 
omits “he that cometh unto me.” We find no 
“temple of his body ” at ii. 21. The word “ be- 
gotten” is omitted twice in chap. iii. before the 
words “Son of God”; and “ making himself 
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equal with God ”’ does not occur at v.18. There is 
no “ Hosanna”’ in the triumphant entry to Jeru- 

ysalem ; and no “‘ Ecce Homo ”’ in the Crucifixion. 
St. Thomas’s words, ‘‘ put my finger into the print 
of the nails,” do not occur at xx. 25. 

On the other hand, there are several additions. 
Thus, at the end of iii. 20, instead of “ reproved ” 
our manuscript reads, “ convicted of being evil.” 
“ Again ” gives added emphasis at viii. 19 and xx. 
26. “Thy face,” “his face,” at ix. 7, 11, 15, and 
“their” before “‘ name ”’ at x. 3 make for further 
clearness. There is delightful human sympathy in 
the addition at xi. 33, which states that Jesus “‘ was 
troubled in the spirit as those who grieve.” A 
beautiful touch is given by the use of the possessive 
pronoun “my” where we have only “ the,” e.g. 
almost invariably Jesus uses the phrase ‘“‘ my 
Father ”’ (especially in chapters xvi and xvii) where 
our Greek text has only “‘ the Father.” 

The most interesting variations are those which 
reveal either variety of reading in the exemplar 
Greek text, or differences in the translation accepted 
in Egypt in the fourth century. At ii. 24, where 
we read “all men,” this Coptic MS. reads “all 
things ”’; the last words of iii. 21, ‘‘ in God,” read 
here “in the light.”” In the account of the woman 
of Samaria, our papyrus says the Samaritans “‘ be- 
sought him that he would tarry with them two 
days” (iv. 40); and they add (iv. 41, 42), “ We 
believe not any more because of the [thy ?] saying, 
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for we, we have heard him.” In the healing of the 
sick man he is told by our Lord (v. 14) “ turn not to 
do sin,” instead of ‘‘ sin no more,” as in our version. 
Very forceful is viii. 44, “ When the liar speaketh, 
he speaketh from those that are his own, for he is a 
lie-monger and his father also.” At verse 57 of the 
same chapter, instead of “‘ hast thou seen Abraham,” 
the Coptic MS. reverses the order to “ did Abraham 
see thee.” At ix. 4 Jesus uses the singular (as in 
A.V.), “I must work ... while it is day,” and 
adds ‘‘ before the night cometh,” etc. The blind 
man is not asked, ‘‘ Dost thou believe ? ” (ix. 35), 
but is commanded by Jesus, “ Believe.” At xii. 3 
“the pound of ointment of spikenard ” with which 
Mary anointed the feet of Jesus is described as 
“ genuine,” as well as ‘“‘ very precious.” It is after 
Judas has “‘ received the bread,” not merely “ after 
the sop” (xiii. 27), that Satan entered into him. 
This Coptic MS. does not leave the doubt which 
our English version suggests as to whether Satan is 
definitely referred to at xvii. 15, for it reads “‘ the 
evil one,”’ masculine. To the Crucifixion story this 
Coptic version adds some beautiful little touches : 
the soldiers not only “ struck him with their hands ” 
(xix. 3), but “ buffeted him on his face”; and the 
vesture (xix. 23) is “‘a square woven piece.” In 
describing the Resurrection, the “‘ first day of the 
week ”’ (xx. 19) is here definitely stated to be “‘ the 
Lord’s day.” 
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Conclusion. 

We may claim, then, that our Bible House 
' Library possesses in this very valuable manuscript 
not only the oldest Coptic manuscript of St. John’s 
Gospel, but one of the few Biblical manuscripts 
of which we know practically the whole history. 
Though we cannot say definitely where it was 
written, this certainly cannot have been far from the 
place where it was found after some thirteen cen- 
turies of undisturbed rest. It was probably about 
two hundred years old when it was buried. Who 
used it during that period no one can tell. The size 
of its leaves and the ruins of a church near the 
cemetery where it was found suggest that it belonged 
to some religious community. The coffin in which 
it may have been (as we have suggested) piously 
placed may have been that of an abbot or church 
dignitary. ‘There can be little doubt that the MS. 
was actually cared for, and read, perhaps in some 
village mission churches. This is proved by its 
condition. In spite of such actual usage for, per- 
haps, a generation or two, we have now not merely 
a few fragments, but no fewer than 86 pages, con- 
taining almost the whole Gospel. 

Then it is noteworthy that the language should be 
the Coptic vernacular and not the Greek of the 
more learned Egyptians. For this shows that it 
was a Gospel for common peasants in their own 
vulgar tongue—a missionary version in a native 
language, as we would call it to-day. 
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It is also worth noting that the Gospel is that of 
St. John and not one of the Synoptic Gospels, nor 
one of those non-canonical Gospels, e.g. ‘‘ Gospel 
- according to the Hebrews ” and ‘‘ Gospel according 
to the Egyptians.”’ which were said to be popular in 
Egypt. St. John’s Gospel has been subjected to 
special criticism. It is therefore all the more 
valuable to have this proof of the antiquity of its 
acceptance in the Coptic church. And, as we have 
seen, the Gospel in this old Coptic translation 
reads very much as we read it in our own English 
Authorised Version at the present day. 

That this venerable papyrus should have come to 
rest in the Bible House Library is peculiarly appro- 
priate. Ranged on the shelves around it stand more 
than 17,000 volumes which contain some portion of 
God’s word printed in over 850 different languages. 
And in its hoary antiquity it can gaze upon these 
newcomers—none of them as yet 500 years of age, 
most of them not fifty—and it can proudly claim to 
be a forerunner of them all, a prophecy and herald 
of what the Bible Society stands for—the Gospel 
for every man in the language in which he was born. 
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A GREEK PALIMPSEST 
CODEX ZACYNTHIUS (CODEX 5) 
History. 

Before the Bible House Library had been twenty 
years in existence there came into its possession 
an early Greek manuscript of part of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which is now referred to as Codex £ in 
books on New Testament introduction. The donor 
was General Colin Macaulay, son of the Reverend 
John Macaulay, Minister of the Parish of Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire, and uncle of the historian, Lord 
Macaulay. The General had served for over thirty 
years in India. He was present at Seringapatam 
and was one of the prisoners whom Tippoo Sahib 
kept in a dungeon for two years. His son records 
that the Bible Society formed one of his chief 
interests. He was a scholar, aware of the value of 
his gift to the Library, when, on his return from 
a visit to the Greek island of Zante, he made a 
donation of the manuscript now named Codex 
Zacynthius, after the island where it was found. 
During his stay on Zante, General Macaulay had 
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been presented, in 1820, with the manuscript. 
Three notes at the beginning of the book record 
that it was “the gift of Prince Comuto, Zante.” 
This is stated first in Greek, with the date 1820, then 
in pencil there are added the words, “ Il Principe 
Comuto, Zante.’ It appears, therefore, that the 
Prince presented it to General Macaulay. A third 
note, in ink, reads, ‘‘ Presented by General Macaulay, 
November 6, 1821.” This is evidently the date 
when the General made over the manuscript to the 
Bible House Library. 

Unfortunately there is no trace of its history 
previous to its reaching the hands of Prince Comuto. 
All the information we have of the Prince has been 
collected by Dr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles,t who 
found mention of his name in the Journal of Etienne 
de Grellet, a Protestant French nobleman who 
visited Zante in September 1819. There Comuto 
is referred to as ‘‘ a serious aged man ”’ who attended 
a “meeting where many clergy and officers were 
present.” It is not clear whether this was a Quaker 
meeting, or a prayer meeting, or a Bible Society 
meeting. William Allen, a fellow-traveller of de 
Grellet, speaks of the Prince attending “‘ the Bible 
Committee’ and discussing there the version of 
the New Testament in Modern Greek, and the 
circulation of the Scriptures under the direction 
of the Ionian Bible Society, which had been formed 


M Tregelles, Codex Zacynthius. Bagster and Sons, London, 
1861. 
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at Corfu on July 20, 1819. Presumably it was in 
connection with this Bible work that he met General 
Macaulay and presented him with what no doubt 
was a valued treasure. 

It seems likely that at one time the manuscript 
belonged to some church or monastery or to an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. Tregelles says: ‘‘ It is at 
least worthy of note that this is the only Greek New 
Testament manuscript which seems to have come 
to us from Greece itself, Egypt, Constantinople, 
and Mount Athos having been, it seems, the ordinary 
localities from which our libraries in Western 
Europe have been furnished with these precious 
documents.” ! 


A Palimpsest. 


It may be well to remind our readers that the 
term palimpsest is applied to a manuscript whose 
original writing has been rubbed out to make way 
for the superscript of another work. When writing 
material was scarce and expensive, such double 
layers of script were not infrequent. Even portions 
of Holy Scripture were thus replaced by patristic or 
liturgical matter, and sometimes even by literature 
of far less importance. Several valuable Biblical 
manuscripts have come down to us covered over 
with later writing. 

Codex Zacynthius is a good example of such a 
palimpsest. The earlier script has been effaced so 


t Op. cit., p. Xvi. 
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that the vellum pages could be utilised by a later 
scribe. 


Description. 

A full description of this manuscript, with much 
of the original text deciphered as it existed at first, 
was prepared by Dr. S. P. Tregelles and published 
in 1861. Most of the information recorded here is 
based upon his work. 

Codex Zacynthius was originally a volume with 
coarse vellum pages of a considerable size, 35 x 
28cm. The pages now in the Bible House con- 
tained portions of St. Luke’s Gospel written almost 
entirely in black ink, though the title to the Gospel, 
some headlines and certain designs are in red ink. 
The leaves have since been folded across, so that the 
earlier writing now runs at right angles to the later 
script. The book nowconsists of 86 leaves and three 
half-leaves, two of which are sewn together to make 
part of one of the modern quires. Folio No. 173 of 
the later writing is supplied by paper. The leaves 
are no longer in their original order. They have 
been intermixed in the folding for the later writing. 
Whether these leaves belonged to what was origin- 
ally a much larger book cannot now be ascertained. 
It is quite possible that what survives is only a 
fragment of a longer Biblical manuscript, possibly 
containing the whole of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

On these pages was originally written a consider- 
able portion of St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek, together 
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with a Catena (also in Greek), i.e. a chain or con- 
nected series of extracts from early Christian 
writers to form a continuous commentary. The 
Gospel text is written in large uncial characters and 
is usually surrounded by, though sometimes inter- 
woven with, these patristic extracts written in 
smaller uncials. 

In its present form the book is of quarto size, 
28 X 17°5 cm., i.e. half its original folio size. The 
86 leaves each folded across, plus the three half- 
leaves, now make 176 quarto folios. To receive 
the later writing the vellum folios have been folded 
into 22 quires of eights, each marked with a 
Greek numeral at the upper corner of the first 
page. 

The writing superimposed upon these verses and 
Catena is also Biblical. It consists of a Greek 
Evangelistarium or Lectionary from the Four 
Gospels, copied in Greek cursive script, usually in 
black ink, but with occasional headings and designs 
in red. This Lectionary has never been fully 
examined. Dr. Tregelles thinks it belongs to the 
thirteenth century.? 


The Original Writing. 
With great difficulty Dr. Tregelles was able to 
decipher most of the Gospel text in the original 
t The Lectionary is referred to as Evst. 200 in Scrivener’s 
~ Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, vol. i, p. 341, 


4th ed.; and No. 299 in the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
Nils, p2728: 
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writing. To us who view the blurred vellum pages 
as they now lie in the Bible House Library, the 
marvel is that he was able to decipher so much. He 
carefully recorded the results of his investigation, 
printing the Greek texts in uncial letters not unlike 
those characters in which he found the sacred 
words, adding notes and much useful information 
to his edition of this Codex. 

Most of the original manuscript is taken up with 
the Catena of patristic extracts. Within these 
extracts on each page he found in larger uncials 
most of the verses of St. Luke’s Gospel from chap- 
ter i. 1 to chapter xi. 33. He also found on the first 
leaf—i.e. the first leaf of the original book, not the 
first leaf of the book as it exists now—twenty-one 
lines giving ‘‘ apparently part of a prologue to the 
Catena accompanying the text.” Then follow on 
Ta and Ila and b the xeddAaa or titles, or section 
headings for the whole of St. Luke’s Gospel, with 
references to the parallel sections in the other 
Gospels. This suggests that the leaves which have 
survived form only a part, roughly less than half, of 
the original manuscript. After these lists come the 
text and the Catena, beginning with the title, ‘“‘ The 
Gospel according to Luke,” written in red. Large 
portions of St. Luke’s Gospel up to xi. 33 follow 
on this and almost every one of the succeeding 
folios. These portions do not always form the 
complete continuous text. The portions are accom- 
panied by, or embedded in, large extracts from the 
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Fathers which take up the greater part, and, in one 
or two cases, the whole of the page. Sometimes 
the same verses of St. Luke are repeated on suc- 
ceeding pages, accompanied by different patristic 
extracts. 


The Date of the Original Writing. 


Judging from the calligraphy and from the way 
in which reference is made to the Fathers (see 
below, p. 49), Dr. Tregelles places our Codex be- 
tween the sixth and eighth centuries, with a decided 
preference forthe earlier date. He says: “ The text 
is in round, full, well-formed uncial letters, such as 
I should have had no difficulty in ascribing to the 
sixth century, were it not that the Catena of the 
same age has the round letters so cramped as to 
appear to belong to the eighth century. There are 
but few occurrences of accents or breathings, and 
the fact of their omission must be weighed against 
that of the form of the letters in the Catena, for in 
the eighth century their occurrence might have been 
expected.” ! 

The particular Fathers from whom quotations 
are given, and the way in which reference is made to 
them, also suggest in Dr. Tregelles’ mind a date 
nearer the sixth century than the eighth. This will 
be evident when we come to deal with the actual 
contents of the book. Dr. Scrivener lays emphasis 
upon the commentary being, from the arrangement 


t Op. cit., p. il. 
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on the page, necessarily contemporaneous with the 
writing of the text, and concludes: ‘‘ Cod. & must 
be regarded as the earliest known, indeed, as the 
only uncial copy, furnished with a Catena.” ! 


Contents. 


We have already explained that verses from the 
first chapters of St. Luke are written in large uncial 
letters on part of almost every page; 342 verses 
(usually complete, but occasionally only in part) are 
thus given. Whether the folios we now possess 
originally formed part of a book containing similar 
pages, with similar commentary on the remainder of 
the Gospel, it is impossible now to say; but the 
fact that the list of section headings includes the 
whole Gospel makes this probable. The folios 
which have survived succeed one another without 
any break, but the text of the Gospel contained in 
them has several lacuna, so that this is not a con- 
tinuous Gospel manuscript. We record in a foot- 
note the portions of the Gospel actually found in 
this Codex.2 The omissions do not appear to have 
been made from any doctrinal or textual reason, 
but simply because they were not required by the 
particular extract written on the side. The number 


t Scrivener, op. cit., vol. i, p. 162. 

2 The verses found in Cod. © are as follows: Luke i. 
I-9; 19-23; 27b; 28a; 30b-32; 36-66a; 77-ii. 19; 21, 
22; 336-39; iii. 5-8a; 11b-20; iv. 1; 6-204; 32-4343 
v. 176-36 ; vi. 21b-vii. 6 ; 11-37; 39-47; viii. 4b-214; 25b- 
3545 43-50a; ix. 1-28; 32b-33a; 35; 41-x. 18; 21-40; 
Xl. I-2@; 3-4@; 24-30a; 31); 32b; 33. 
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of lines of text varies on different pages. The 
average is seven or eight. The lowest number is 
two lines and the highest twenty-two lines of text. 

Dr. Tregelles has reconstructed one of the original 
pages, folio lxiv. This contains a headline ‘‘ Of the 
Holy Cyril.” Then follow ten lines of extract from 
Cyril written in small uncials. The average length 
of these lines is 23cm. Beneath the tenth line 
there begins at the left-hand side of the manuscript 
the text, in large uncials, indented in a margin of 
approximately 2:5cm. ‘There are ten lines of text, 
each line about 13-5 cm. long, with a short space 
about 1 to 1-5 cm. at the end separating it from the 
commentary in the smaller writing, which runs to 
seventeen lines, each about 6 cm. long, at the right- 
hand side of the text. Then the commentary con- 
tinues below the text, again right across the page as at 
the top, in six more lines. 

The manuscript is of further interest in that it 
contains not only the ordinary xeddAava or titAot 
(with the heading either at the top of the page or 
directly above the text), but also what Tregelles calls 
“numbers which appear to refer to sections in the 
Catena. . . . These sections are often also noted 
in the text above the line.” He observes as 
most remarkable that this manuscript contains the 
same chapter divisions as the Vatican manuscript, 
Cod. B., similarly numbered.t Sir Frederic G. 
Kenyon also draws attention to this numeration of 

t Op. cit., p. iil. 
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sections as one of the evidences of the early date 
of the Codex Vaticanus. He mentions that “ its 
divisions of the text seem to be earlier than any 
other. The Eusebian sections do not appear in it, 
but in place of them there is a different division of 
the Gospels, found only in one other manuscript, 
Codex &.”t Dr. Scrivener also emphasises this 
fact.2, In his careful examination of Codex &, 
Dr. Tregelles found that “this notation is some- 
times in the margin in large Greek letters, and 
sometimes close to the text, and occasionally in 
both places. To this Vatican notation there is 
commonly prefixed the letter Y, large and formed 
like a cross.” 3 

The Catena consists of extracts from the Fathers, 
and is written in smaller uncials round or in the 
text. Evidently these extracts were considered an 
important part of the book and perhaps formed one 
of the reasons for its appearance. The names of 
nine ecclesiastical Fathers are given at the head of 
the pages where extracts from their writings appear. 
These nine are: “The Holy John [Chrysostom], 
Bishop of Constantinople,” four times ; ‘‘ Origen,” 
eight times (and once with Basil); ‘‘ Eusebius,” 
once; ‘Isidore, Presbyter, of Pelusium,”’ once ; 
“Victor, Presbyter,” once; ‘‘ The Holy Basil,” 
thrice; “The Holy Cyril,” thirty-eight times ; 


* F, C, Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, p. 66. 
* Op. cit., vol. i, p. 162. 3 Op. ¢cit., p. iii. 
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“The Holy Titus,” nineteen times; ‘“ The Holy 
Severus, Archbishop of Antioch,” five times. 

Dr. Tregelles, who examined this list with great 
care, drew certain conclusions from it and from an 
alteration made in it after the original writing. The 
alteration is important. It is the erasure of the 
name of Severus. Now this must have been 
deleted either by the original scribe or by a later 
hand; and there must have been some reason. 
Dr. Tregelles reminds his readers that Severus 
succeeded Flavian as Archbishop of Antioch in 
512. He was expelled in 519 for his Monophysite 
views. The Edict of Justinian in 536 expressly 
enacted punishment on those who possessed or 
transcribed the writings of Severus—the penalty 
for transcribing them was the loss of the right hand. 
Yet in the names, as originally written in this 
manuscript, Severus is referred to as a saint, and 
his claim to the Archbishopric is recognised. The 
erasure of the name, therefore, must have been done 
by some one who was aware of the Edict. We can- 
not now tell when this alteration was made, but it 
must have been at a time when the dread of this 
law made men cautious. Dr. Tregelles concludes: 
“The manuscript might have been written by some- 
one who was ignorant of the proscription of the 
name of Severus, or it might have been copied in 
some place in which the Edict was not enforced, 
but at least the writer himself, or some subsequent 
possessor, showed his caution by the erasure of the 
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forbidden name. That this was done out of 
caution, and not as anathematising Severus, seems 
to be clear, because it is the name that has suffered, 
while the extracts from his works are uninjured.” ! 
We have also noted already that his designations 
‘“‘ Saint’ and ‘‘ Archbishop of Antioch ”’ are left 
unchanged. The question certainly arises, as 'Tre- 
gelles suggests, may not this Codex have been 
written before the Synod of 536, when the Edict was 
passed, and may it not be possible that Severus’s 
name was erased as a consequence of this law? He 
therefore concludes that though “the confined 
letters of the Catena suggest the eighth century, 
while those of the text are such as we have been 
accustomed to ascribe to the sixth . . . the Edict 
of Justinian and the erasure of the name of Severus, 
if taken alone, would make the sixth century 
probable.” 2 


Place of Writing. 

Wherever the manuscript was written, or wherever 
the original chain of commentary from which it may 
have been copied was composed, it must have been 
in some part of the world where these nine ecclesi- 
astical Fathers named were reverenced and their 
writings and opinions held in favour. Chrysostom, 
the golden-mouthed, whose ‘‘ Homilies ”’ enforced 
personal acquaintance with the Scriptures; Origen, 
who “‘ laid the foundations of the scientific criticism 


1 Op. cit., p. xvii. 2 Ob. cit., p. xvii. 
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of the Old and New Testaments ”’ ;1 Eusebius, the 
theologian at the Council of Niczea; Basil the 
Great, whose “‘ De Spiritu Sancto ” is a magnificent 
appeal to the Scriptures—all these Fathers were 
recognised by East and West alike as having great 
authority. But it was otherwise with Cyril of 
Alexandria, whom this manuscript quotes oftener 
than anyone else. With Severus he was a fighter 
both against Jews and against heretics. At the 
Councils of Ephesus (A.D. 431) and of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), Cyril withstood Nestorius in the great 
controversy over the oneness of Christ’s nature. To 
choose his sayings so frequently and to cite so often 
from Severus (another defender of the same doc- 
trine) suggest that the compiler did not feel that the 
Monophysite doctrine they upheld debarred quota- 
tions from them in this Commentary. Indeed, the 
manner in which the name of Severus appears in 
the original script, with the designation Saint and 
the description Archbishop of Antioch, shows the 
high estimation in which he was held by this com- 
piler, even though later on his name was erased. 
We may fairly claim that though the readings of the 
Gospel text in this manuscript are absolutely free 
from any doctrinal bias, and though nothing has 
yet been found in the Commentary suggesting such 
bias (the Commentary has never been carefully 
examined), nevertheless the facts above recorded 
suggest that the manuscript or its archetype must 


: Adolf Harnack in Encyclopedia Britannica, xx, 270. 
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have been written where the Monophysite opinions 
of Cyril and Severus were not looked upon with 
suspicion, 


Textual Value. 

After a careful examination of every letter of the 
underlying Gospel text—and what that means when 
letters are hidden away, tucked into the binding, 
erased, covered over as they are in this palimpsest, 
can only be appreciated by those who have attempted 
a similar research—Dr. Tregelles emphasises the 
close resemblance between the Greek text of 
Cod. & and that given in the other manuscripts 
usually reckoned of most value. In his edition of 
the Greek Testament completed in 1879 he has 
cited the readings of Cod. & from Luke ii. 4 onwards 
to Luke xi. 33. These are also included in Alford’s 
Greek Testament, vol. i, 4th edition, also in the 
5th edition, 1863-6, and in Tischendorf’s Greek 
New Testament, 8th edition, 1880. 

Tregelles draws attention to the variants which 
appear in Cod. & as compared with other important 
manuscripts, and finds the same kind of variant 
recurring through all the portions of the Gospel 
here extant. He thinks that “the kind of text 
found in Cod. & leads to some points of important 
inquiry. Was there ... a kind of text preserved 
in manuscripts containing Catene of a peculiarly 
ancient character ?’?? He compares it with the text 

* Op. cit., p. iv. 
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of what are known as the Moscow Fragments, 
Cod. C., of the ninth century, and with the Codex 
Monacensis, Cod. X., of the ninth century. Both 
of these resemble our palimpsest in that they con- 
tain the Gospel text surrounded by or interspersed 
with Commentary or Scholia. These are the three 
most ancient documents of their kind, and our 
manuscript is the oldest. In all of them there is 
found that class of text which is now recognised to 
be the earliest. On this “‘ goodness of the text” 
Dr. Tregelles lays great stress, returning to it again 
at the end of his preface! as another reason for 
inclining to ascribe this manuscript to the sixth 
rather than to the eighth century. Dr. Scrivener 
also deals with this textual value. He points out 
that our palimpsest generally favours Codex Vati- 
canus, Cod. B, and Codex Sinaiticus, Cod. &, and 
those which agree with them. Tischendorf in his 
eighth edition of his Greek New Testament cites 
564 readings. In these Cod. & supports a manu- 
script with a preference for Alexandrian form, 
Cod. L., i.e. Codex Regius of Paris Royal Library, 
c. eighth century (the text of which strongly re- 
sembles that of Cod. B.), “‘ in three cases out of four, 
and these the most characteristic. It stands alone 
only fourteen times, and with Cod. L. and others 
against the five great uncials only thirty times.” ? 


1 See Scrivener, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 142,152; and Tregelles, 
op. cit., pp. iv, 105. 
2 Op. cit., p. xvill. 
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He points out that Cod. © sides with Cod. B. in 
preference to Cod. A., and gives interesting details 
of the combinations of agreement with &. Scrivener 
quotes ‘‘a scholar’s estimate of the variations of 
Cod. & from the Received text . . . 47 are trans- 
positions in the order of the words, 201 are substi- 
tutions of one word for another, 118 are omissions, 
while the additions do not exceed 24.” ! 


Summary. 


Codex Zacynthius, then, is a manuscript of 
unusual value and interest. If, as Dr. Tregelles is 
inclined to believe, it was written in the sixth 
century and within sound, at least, of fierce theo- 
logical controversies, it becomes even more impor- 
tant by reason of the Catena of Patristic Commentary 
in which it is embedded. Perhaps some day a 
scholar with the requisite leisure and learning will 
decipher that Catena as Dr. Tregelles deciphered 
the text, and will transcribe the superimposed 
cursive Evangelistarium. What we have already 
learned about this manuscript, its history, its coming 
to our Library from a Greek island, its textual value 
and its similarity with Codex Vaticanus (even to 
the use of the “‘ Vatican Chapters ’’ formerly con- 
sidered unique in that manuscript), as well as the 
curious problem raised by the deletion of the name 
of Severus in the Catena, all show that the Bible 


® Op. cit., vol. i, p. 163. 
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House Library has here a fine example of a palimp- 
sest giving most of the verses in the first eleven 
chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel in a very early and 
accurate text. 
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A SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT (ce. A.D. 1000) 
B. H. SYR. 1 


ANOTHER treasure of the Bible House Library is an 
old manuscript copy of the New Testament in 
Syriac. It is referred to as B. H. Syr. 1. The 
language of Syria was one of the earliest, if not 
actually the very first, to possess any piece of New 
Testament translation. This is not surprising, con- 
sidering how close the country lies to the Holy 
Land and how soon the Gospel story was preached 
in that territory. Barnabas was sent there before 
Paul, and the disciples were called Christians first 
at Antioch, the great city in the north of Syria. The 
message would probably be given in Greek, but the 
speech of the people was Semitic, not Hellenic at all. 
It is known by various names, Aramaic, Syriac and, 
farther east, Chaldee. As the Christian Church 
grew, the Greek Gospel was not sufficient ; they 
wanted something in their own vernacular tongue. 
Most probably the stories of the Gospels would be 
spoken in Syriac by the preacher as he went along, 
and only after some time would there be prepared 
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and written down a translation which would be used 
in all the churches in a district. Without accepting 
the tradition which connects the New Testament in 
Syriac with the name of St. Mark, who, it is said, 
first wrote his Gospel in Latin and then translated 
it with the other books of the New Testament into 
Syriac, there is abundant evidence that early in the 
history of the Church in Syria there did exist some 
version or versions of parts of Holy Scripture. The 
historian Eusebius, in a reference to Hegesippus, 
who wrote about A.D. 160-180, speaks of a Gospel 
in this language. The same period is the date of 
the first Harmony of the Four Gospels, the Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian, which is commonly supposed 
to have been written in the same tongue, and was 
certainly used in Syria for many years. By the 
beginning of the fifth century versions of Scripture 
in Syriac existed in at least two forms, and possibly 
in more than two.2 The earlier of the two main 
forms is designated “‘ Old Syriac.” It may have 
formed the basis of 'Tatian’s Diatessaron. The latter 
is known as the “‘ Peshitta,’’3 or “‘ Simple Syriac.” 
It is usually connected with the name of Rabbula, 
who was Bishop of Edessa from 412 to 435. It 
became the standard version—the Vulgate—of the 
Syrian Church, and is often referred to as the 
“ Queen of Versions.”’ Fifteen hundred years after 


 E. Nestle in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol.iv, p.645. 
? See F. C. Burkitt, Encyclopedia Biblica, p. 5001. 
3 Peshitta is often spelt Peshitto or Peshito. 
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it assumed its present shape it is still in ecclesiastical 
use in all the divided sections of that Eastern com- 
munion. Scrivener reminds us that Nestorians in 
Kurdistan, Monophysites in the plains of Syria, the 
church of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar, and 
Maronites on the mountain-terraces of Lebanon, 
all read this Peshitta version to-day.t It is most 
interesting also to recall with Cureton : ‘‘ Generally 
it may be observed that the language used by our 
Saviour and his apostles being that ordinarily em- 
ployed by the Hebrews in Palestine at that time, 
and called by St. Luke (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 1), 
Papias, and Irenzus the Hebrew dialect, is so very 
similar and closely allied with the Syriac of the New 
Testament, called the Peshito, that the two may be 
considered identical, with the exception, perhaps, of 
some very slight dialectical peculiarities.” 2 

The Bible Society is glad to have in its keeping an 
excellent specimen of the New Testament in this 
Peshitta version. It was brought to us by Syrians 
from Urumia in the end of 1906. The vendors, 
Archdeacon Shimmoniah, the Rev. Joshua Khamis 
of Chabash, Urumia, and his brother, Dr. Khamis, 
at first asked a large figure for the manuscript, but 
afterwards accepted a more moderate sum. The 
latter offer was made only after Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum, and Dr. Rendel 
Harris had examined the leaves. 

Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
4th ed., vol. ii, p. 7. 2 Cureton’s Syriac Gospels, p. Ixxv. 
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In preparing the B.F.B.S. edition of the Peshitta 
New Testament issued in 1920, this manuscript was 
very carefully collated by that brilliant Oriental 
scholar, the Rev. John Pinkerton, a graduate of 
Edinburgh and Cambridge, one of the many young 
men of great promise cut off in the Great War. 
Before he left for active service, Mr. Pinkerton had 
concluded the work of preparing for the press this 
edition, thus completing a task which had been 
begun by the late Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, of Oxford. 
For this purpose he found the Bible House manu- 
script most valuable and formed a very high opinion 
of its exactitude. Most of the description here 
given of the manuscript is based upon notes left by 
him and by his successor, the Rev. A. S. Tritton, 
of Edinburgh, who after Pinkerton’s death read the 
proofs of the remainder of the book. 


Condition of the Manuscript. 

The manuscript is written on coarse vellum with 
a few natural holesinit. ‘There are now 289 leaves. 
The first leaf of the first quire has disappeared. 
Each leaf usually measures about 28 x 18-5 cm. 
These are bound in quires of tens. There are 29 
such quires, each signed with a letter at the foot of 
the first and the last pages. In most cases, but not 
invariably, the headline on the last page of the 
quire is written in green ink and that of the first 
page of the succeeding quire in red ink. The page 
generally contains 29 lines, though I have noted 
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some with only 28 and at least two with 30. In the 
first three quires, which include about three-quarters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the writing runs right 
across the page, with about 30 letters in a line; but 
from the fourth quire onwards each page is divided 
into two columns, each column containing lines 
with 12-15 letters. The text on folio 30a! runs 
continuously from folio 29), and is written by the 
same scribe, so there can be no possibility of parts 
from two different manuscripts having been bound 
together. 

The manuscript has suffered very considerably 
from damp and neglect. The inner margin of 
almost every page and the outer margin of the first 
five quires reveal woeful traces of water. The 
vellum of all the folios is now browned with age 
and probably smoke, and most of them are much 
crinkled by damp. The last twelve pages are in a 
bad condition. A small hole begins on folio 277 
and increases quickly till folio 283, making great 
gaps in thetext. The last six leaves, folios 284-289, 
are so much tattered and decayed that they are to a 
large extent illegible. 


The Calligraphy. 
The writing is in a beautiful clear Nestorian hand 
in Estrangelo character. ‘The book bears evidence 
t For convenience, the references are to the 289 folios which 
have survived, as numbered in pencil by a former owner, no 
notice being taken in numeration of the missing page, which 
would really have been folio i. 
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of very careful calligraphy. The titles and colo- 
phons of the various books are in red. ‘The sec- 
tional divisions are marked in the margin. The 
ordinary summary of the number of verses as well 
as sections occurs at the end. At the foot and on 
the margin of many of the pages there are small 
ornaments in red and green. A long time after the 
manuscript had been damaged by damp (Mr. 
Tritton thinks about four or five hundred years 
later), it was carefully revised by another scribe, 
who corrected some mistakes and re-inked a few of 
the words. There may have been more than one 
such redactor at different dates. Numerous vowel 
points have been added and occasional marginal 
notes. Some of these notes give the correct pro- 
nunciation of certain words or call attention to 
accents ; others are liturgical or grammatical. The 
headline ‘‘ Mark”’ on folio 40a is corrected in a 
later hand by the addition, not the substitution, 
between ‘‘ Mark ” and the inner margin of ‘‘ Mat- 
thew ”’ in a clumsy attempt at ornamental writing. 


The Contents. 

The text is given in the order usually followed in 
the Syriac New Testament, and contains only those 
books which are included in the Syrian Canon, the 
Gospels, Acts, James, 1 Peter, 1 John and the 
Epistles of St. Paul.t 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 


t The folio on which each book begins is given in the follow- 
ing table. The number of the sections is also noted :— 
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Jude and Revelation do not appear in this 
manuscript. ‘ 


The Subscription to the Text. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews ends on folio 2855. 
It is immediately followed by what Mr. Pinkerton 
calls “‘a miscellaneous collection of information.” 
There is first the subscription to the whole book. 
“The end of the writing [ _] this holy book by 
the help of our Lord Matthew Mark Luke, John, 
the sections number 78 and the verses 9863, the 
Acts of the Apostles interpreted [the narrative] to 
which are joined the Catholic Epistles the sections 
[number 3]2 and the verses 4149 And the four- 
teen Epistles of Paul the Apostle, the sections 


1. St. Matthew’s Gospel. Folio 7) in 22 sections. 


2. St. Mark’s = me Ce tyro fey EY 
3- St. Luke’s ” ” 64b »? 23 9? 
4. St. John’s “ », 1054 ,, 20», 
5. Acts »» 1374, to which are 
added (a) James »» 1804 
(b) 1 Peter 5» 1845 
(c) 1 John »» 189¢ 


Total number of sections 32. 


6. The fourteen Epistles of St. Paul :— 


Romans Folio 193b | 1 Thessalonians, Folio 2574 
1 Corinthians », 2106 | 2 Thessalonians _,, 260b 
2 Corinthians » 227b | 1 Timothy 4) 1 2020 
Galatians » 2386 | 2 Timothy » 2674 
Ephesians » 244a | Titus » 2708 
Philippians » 2490 | Philemon » 2728 
Colossians » 2530 | Hebrews » 273a 


Number of sections, 55. Total for the N.T., 165. 
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[number] 55, the verses 6473. ‘The sections of all 
[  ]are 165 and the verses are [2]o485.” 

Then comes a doxology, and after that the colo- 
phon giving the place and time when the scribe 
wrote the book and his name. But almost the 
whole of page 285 containing this important infor- 
mation has disappeared. All that is left is “To 
Him by whose power [ ] which is [ |] the 
year six[ | and to God [ ] this book [ ] 
in the dwelling [ lofhis[ | of the stranger 
[ ]Tells[ ]whichisinthe house[  ] of 
MarG[_j.” 


Genealogical Information. 


As is sometimes found in similar Syriac New 
Testament manuscripts,! introductory information 
appears on the first few folios. In the manuscript 
I am now describing this introductory matter is 
continued after the N.T. text on the folios at the 
end of the volume. Folios i-3b contain seven 
“themes” or “explanations.” These deal with 
points in the genealogies found in St. Matthew and 
in St. Luke. The beginning reads: “In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ we are writing the themes 
which ought to be set at the beginning of the Holy 
Gospel.”” Folios 3b-5a contain several (probably 

' E.g.in a Syriac manuscript dated A.D. 1612, now in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester (in which the collection is 
traced to Rabban Moses Karkaya of Pirox) ; and in another 


Syriac manuscript, N.T. (B. H. Syr. 2), recently presented to 
the Bible House Library, dated c. a.D. 1216. Cp. p. 74. 
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five) “‘ demonstrations.” The writing on these pages 
is faded, but they deal with the birth and the 
genealogies of our Lord. Folios 5a—-6a give further 
accounts of how the differences in the genealogies 
of Jesus arose. Instructions are given how these 
may be set forth by diagram. ‘Two such diagrams 
are found on folio 56, a geometrical figure, and on 
6a another figure in the form of a Vesica Piscis, so 
often associated with the aureoles round the pic- 
tures of our Lord. In those diagrams are written 
the names found in the genealogies. On folio 65 
there is drawn a large cross with some letters in it. 
On all those three diagrams there are additions by a 
later scribe. On folio 5b occurs a note:“.... the 
families which was made by the holy Mar 'Theodorus 
[i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, c. 350-428] 
the commentator for his prayer for the whole world.” 


Details concerning the Evangelists. 

On folio 7a begins a description of how and 
where the Evangelists preached the Gospel and 
where they were buried.! It states that ‘‘ Matthew 
the evangelist finished his Gospel in the district of 
Palestine. But when the Apostles were driven by 
persecution from the land of Judza, he went to the 
territory of the Indians, and he preached there the 
word of God. Finally he turned to. the land of 


t Mr. Pinkerton, who examined the Rylands manuscript 
carefully, found in it similar collections of biographies. There 
they are attributed to Eusebius. 
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the Parthians, and he lies there in peace in the 
city of Saida.” 

These biographical details are continued at the 
very end of the manuscript on folios 288 and 289. 
Unfortunately these pages are so terribly mutilated 
that it is difficult to decipher much. The following 
words have, however, been noted: ‘‘ Simon [ ] 
wasafisherman[ J] ofthetribeof[  ]so he 
preached in [ J first and built [ | of all of 
them [ _—_] who were in the house of [ ] who 
had brought to life againa man[ __‘] the disciples 
were called (?) Christians. ‘Thence he went up to 
Rome and he was there 27 years and the wicked 
N [ J crucified him in the year 370 in the 
Greek reckoning (= A.D. 59). 

“* Andrew his brother was also from Beth [ _—| 
He preached [ ]Scythiaandin[  ]lamu and 
in Achaia. And he built the church in Byzantia (?) 
and he died in it and was buried.” 


Record of Ownership. 

Some Syriac New Testament manuscripts bear 
upon them statements regarding their owners at 
different periods.t Only one such statement has 
been discovered in this book. On folio 155a, in a 
late hand, there is a badly written, and in parts 
illegible, note which contains these words: “[ 
a hundred and fifty darics, [ ] David [ |] 
gave (?) to cover (?) the dwelling of Mar Michael.” 


* See also pp. 73, 75. 
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This suggests that at one time the manuscript was 
connected with the convent of Mar Michael, which 
was situated on the Tigris, near Mosul. 


Date of the Manuscript. 

. It is, if course, quite impossible in the absence of 
the colophon or any similar information to name an 
exact date for this manuscript. ‘The Syrian vendors 
naturally claimed the earliest date in antiquity 
which they could imagine. ‘Two Syrian visitors to 
the Bible House in 1916 (Mar Yawalaha, Bishop of 
Amadia, and General Petros, then ‘“‘ Commander- 
in-Chief of the Assyrian Forces ’’), after examining 
the manuscript carefully, handed me a signed 
memorandum stating that from internal evidence 
and from the calligraphy they believed it to belong 
to the sixth or seventh century. But the palzxo- 
graphical evidence is against any such claim. ‘The 
script is considered to resemble that of a British 
Museum Nestorian Biblical manuscript (Add. 7158) 
dated a.D. 1027. Some of the letters are thought to 
be even more like those of the British Museum 
manuscript Add. 12138, which was completed in 
A.D. 899. The writing also bears a resemblance to 
two other British Museum manuscripts, Add. 7145, 
of the eighth or ninth century, and Add. 7152, of the 
tenth or eleventh century. Mr. Pinkerton noted 
the ease with which the scribe evidently did his 
writing. He thought this to be more in keeping 
with the earlier than with the later dates within 
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which he would assign the manuscript. He con- 
cluded that it would be safe to place it circa A.D. 1000. 


The Cover. 


The leather-covered boards in which the manu- 
script now rests do not fit the book and they show 
no trace of damp, as the vellum so definitely does. 
We may, therefore, infer that the original cover has 
been lost, and that the quires, which are all sewn 
together on to a cloth backing still attached to the 
manuscript, have been roughly placed in this prob- 
ably later and certainly larger case. Another cloth 
binding is still attached to this present leather case, 
so there can be little doubt that the boards in which 
the manuscript reached the Bible House are not 
those in which the book was originally bound. The 
present boards are covered with highly ornamental 
leather showing the cross and certain geometrical 
figures. Originally this cover had metal clasps, but 
these have disappeared. 


Textual Value. 


After careful examination and collation with other 
Syriac manuscripts, Mr. Pinkerton expressed the 
opinion that this “‘is a faithful reproduction of a 
very good archetype, scribal errors are few, and in 
its original form the manuscript must have been a 
fine copy of the Syriac New Testament as known to 
the Nestorians.”” Speaking generally, it contains, 
with many Greek codices, several words and clauses 
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sometimes omitted in other Syriac manuscripts. 
The following instances, for most of which I am 
indebted to Miss Alice M. Taylor, who examined 
the manuscript in 1923, will illustrate this: Matt. x. 
3, “‘Lebbzeus whose surname was”’; Matt. x. 8, 
“* Raise the dead”’; Matt. xiv. 30, “ boisterous ” ; 
Mark i. 1, “‘ Son of God”; Mark i. 2, “‘ in Esaias 
the prophet”; Mark viii. 29, “‘ Son of the living 
God”; Mark xvi. 14, “to the eleven”; Luke 
iv. 41, “ Christ’; Luke ix. 54-56, all included ; 
Luke xxi. 18, “ But there shall not a hair of your 
head perish”; Luke xxii. 43, 44 are included ; 
Luke xxii. 47, “ for this sign had he given them ” ; 
John iv. 42, “the Christ” ; John v. 3 and 4 occur 
in full ; John v. 20, “‘ and greater things than these 
will he shew him”; John v. 25, ‘‘ and now is”; 
John vi. 61, ‘‘ Jesus therefore knew of himself ”’ ; 
John xiv. 3, “ And if I go I will prepare for you a 
place ” ; John xvi. 14, “ and shall shew it unto you.” 

On the other hand, there are several notable 
omissions. As usual, the Pericope John vii. 53- 
Vili, I1 is not given; John vii. 31 omits “‘ man ” ; 
John vii. 37 omits “‘ unto me’; John vii. 39 omits 
“ holy.” 

The following are a few of the variant readings : 
John i. 34 has ‘‘ son,” not “‘ chosen ” ; John ii. 14, 
‘those that sold,” not “bought”; John v. 29, 
** judgment,” not ‘‘ damnation ” ; John vi. 40, “ of 
my Father,” not “‘ of him that sent me”’ ; John xx. 

31, has “‘ life everlasting ” for “‘ life’; Heb. ii. 16 
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follows the usual Greek reading, “‘ did not lay hold 
on,” instead of the paraphrase usually found in 
Syriac manuscripts, ‘‘ death did not rule over angels 
but over the seed of Abraham.” 

On folio 112a, col. 1, at John v. 22, 23, the only 
words in the hand of the original scribe are “ For 
the Father judgeth no man.” ‘Thereafter the 
scribe evidently left a lacuna of three lines. This 
has been filled up in a much later hand (? fourteenth 
or fifteenth century) in much smaller characters and 
in ink, which has evidently been added after the page 
was injured by damp, the words “ but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son that all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father.” ‘These words are in four lines, taking, 
however, only the space of three ordinary lines. 
The final letters of the fourth line are much spaced 
out—again proving that the words are a later 
insertion. A similar insertion, also taking four lines 
for three, occurs on folio 348, col. 1. 

On folio 1160, col. 2, John vii. 44, a small “ and ” 
appears inserted by a later hand; and at the end 
of John vii. 47 “‘ are ye also deceived ” appears to 
have been erased, though the words are faintly 
visible. 


Summary. 

It is evident, therefore, that we have in B. H. 
Syr. 1 a manuscript Syriac New Testament of 
great interest and considerable textual value. It is 
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unfortunate that more of its history, the place where 
it was written, the name of the scribe, and the 
records of any owners are not now available. But 
even in its present damaged condition it has been 
found most useful in collating with other similar 
manuscript evidence of the text of the “‘ Queen ” of 
versions, which played such an important part in 
early vernacular translations of Holy Scripture. 
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A SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT (ce. a.v. 1216) 
B. H. SYR. 2 


To the Syriac manuscript described in the last 
chapter there has recently been added another 
manuscript copy of the Peshitta New ‘Testament, 
much more complete, though of a somewhat later 
period. Fortunately the book bears the record not 
only of many of its owners, but of its writer, “‘ the 
feeble man, the sinner Marcos of Yariya (?),” and 
of its date, 1527, ‘‘ according to the Greek reckon- 
ing,’ which corresponds to about A.D. 1216.1 

The manuscript is to be known as B. H. Syr. 2. 


1 The usual ‘‘ Greek reckoning ”’ starts with the year of the 
establishment of the Seleucid dynasty, i.e. 312 B.c., the date of 
the return of Seleucus to Babylon. But there is often slight 
variation in the computation. Dr, A. Mingana, in the Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, vol. ix, p. 331, says : “‘ The com- 
putation of the years of the Seleucids varied in Syrian Churches 
between 309-313 B.c.; and after careful investigation in the 
works of all Syrian chronologists and historians, I have come 
to the conclusion that it is unsafe to fix always on 311 as the 
year to be subtracted from a given Seleucid date in order to 
obtain the right Christian year. Every case should be taken 
on its own merits.” 
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It was purchased in London for the Bible Society 
Library at a recent sale of the “property of a 
gentleman.” There is no record of who he was 
and how the book came into his possession. ‘The 
manuscript consists of 256 leaves written in neat 
Nestorian Syriac characters on coarse vellum, now 
browned with age and exposure. ‘The text has not 
yet been fully examined, but we may now record a 
few facts concerning the book. Occasionally rubrics 
or notes are added in red ink. The same coloured 
ink sometimes adorns figures in the margin and 
at the close of sentences, otherwise the writing 
is all in black. The pages are all written in a 
single column and usually contain 30 lines. The 
leaves are bound in quires of ten, except the last 
quire, which contains only six folios. ‘The manu- 
script is enclosed in a case with wooden boards 
covered with cloth. Before the beginning of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and continued at the end of 
the New Testament, there is an ‘‘ Introduction on 
the Traditions about the Apostles,” ! who, it says, 
numbered “twelve and seventy.’ Occasionally 
marginal notes occur; one at Matthew xxvi. 6 says: 
“Simon the leper was the father of Lazarus, Mary 
and Martha.” Another note explains that Paul was 
a tent-maker. 

The text of the New Testament is given according 
to the ordinary Syrian canon, which excludes 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, Jude and Revelation. The books 

* Cp. pp. 64, 65. 
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follow the usual order in Syriac: Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Acts, James, 1 Peter, 1 John, Romans 
to Hebrews. The beginning of each book is 
marked by a short introduction written in red ink 
and, usually but not invariably, by a “‘ tab’ on the 
old “thumb index” principle. None of these 
“tabs ” have survived. On the fourth leaf from 
the end of the book is a colophon with the date and 
the name of the scribe as given above, an ascription 
and prayers. Then follow a few notes of owner- 
ship.t One of these refers to the rescue of the 
manuscript from “‘ the Moguls.” 

If only this book could tell us something of its 
human story! One would fain know a little more 
of “‘ the feeble man, the sinner Marcos,”’ who wrote 
it. Does the word deciphered “‘ Yariya”’ proclaim 
his native village, or his convent, or the place where 
he spent his days copying out this manuscript ? 
Some scrawls on the outer cover show fragments of 
words which appear to refer to a convent of “ Mar 
Sergius’ and ‘‘ Mar Bacchus.” But these add 
little that is definite to our knowledge. What 
church first possessed the book ? and to whom did 
its contents give strength and life? In what raid 
was it carried off? Did the Moguls come from 
India or Persia or even Mongolia? And what hero 
brought it back to the faithful ? All these questions 
we cannot answer. But even though we know you 
not, we thank you, Marcos, feeble man and sinner. 

t Cp. p. 66. 
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Like the Evangelist after whom you were named, 
you have given readers a Gospel; and we of the 
Bible Society, hundreds of years after, rejoice to 
have your copy in our keeping. 
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